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Miscellanea. 


Tue word candle (from candere, to glow) was. intro- 
duced into the English language as 
an ecclesiastical term about the 

Candlemas eighth century, but the custom of 
using candles in churches is, of 

course, of a much earlier date. Towards the close of the 
third century the heretic, Vigilantius, reproached the 

Christians with lighting great piles of candles while the 

sun was shining. St. Jerome declared, however, that 

the candles were lighted, when the Gospel was read, 
in sign of joy, and not with the idea of putting darkness 
to flight. Eusebius speaks of the “ pillars of wax” 
with which Constantine illuminated the churches. From 
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the number of candles carried in the procession in 
honour of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, and 
lit during Mass on that day, comes the popular name 
of Candlemas. The candle-bearing is said to refer to 
holy Simeon’s prophecy, that the Infant Jesus would 
be a light to the Gentiles. 2 

* *K * K *K aS 


The feast of the Purification, or feast of the Presen- 
tation of the Child Jesus in the Temple, was originally 
celebrated on the 14th F ebruary, now sacred to St. 
Valentine. The Armenians called it the feast of ‘‘ the 
Coming of the Son of God into the Temple,’’ and the 
Copts, the Presentation of the Lord in the Temple. It 
was under Pope Sergius (687-701) that it began to be 
called the Purification, and it was he who introduced 
a procession in honour of the Blessed Virgin on that 
day. But it was not till the eleventh century that the 


ceremony of the blessing of the candles became general. — 


The ‘‘ Reformation ’’ did not extinguish candles every- 
where at once. In 1539, Henry the Eighth proclaimed: 


“*“On Candlemas day it shall be declared that the bear- 


ing of candles is done in memory of Christ, the spiritual 
light whom Simeon did prophesy, as it is read in the 


church that day,’’ and down to the reign of Charles the 


Second, when lights were brought in at nightfall, 
people would say: ‘‘ God send us the light of Heaven!’’ 

The custom of making altar candles from bees-wax 
(luminaria cerea), is said to be owing to a popular idea 
that bees are virgins. Another reason given is that 
“the pure wax extracted by bees from flowers 
symbolises the pure flesh of Christ, received from His 
Virgin Mother.”’ 

K ie a * cS K 

An Irish authoress, Lady Morgan, writing just a 
hundred years ago, said in allusion to the blessing of 
candles by the Pope, in the Chapel of the Quirinal, 
that this done, he distributed them with his own hand 
to all present, each one going up to him singly and in 
turn, and kneeling to receive the candle. The cardinals 
went first, then the bishops, canons, priors, abbots and 
priests, down to the humblest members of the papal 
household, and the sacristans. ‘‘ When the last of these 
has gotten his candle,’’ says Lady Morgan, the poor 


_ conservatort, the representatives of the Roman Senate 
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and people receive theirs. This ceremony over, the 
candles are lighted, the Pope is mounted in his chair, 
and carried in procession, with hymn chanting, round 
the ante-chapel; the throne is stripped of its splendid 
hangings, the Pope and cardinals take off their gold 
and crimson dresses, put on their usual robes, and the 
Mass of the morning is sung. 
* *K *K *K * * 

A medieval practice that can be traced back to the 
time of St. Radegund, who died in 587, was that of 
offering at a shrine a candle, or a number of candles by 
those seeking graces and favours. In England a mean- 
ing was attached to the size of the candles carried in 
processions, and to the way in which they burned. 


An old rhyme says :-— 


‘“This done, each man his candle lights, 
Where chiefest seemeth he, 
Whose taper greatest may be seen; 
And fortunate to be, 
Whose candle burneth clear and bright : 
A wondrous force and might 
Doth in these candles lie, which if 
At any time they light, 
They sure beleve that neither storm 
Nor tempest doth abide, 
Nor thunder in the skies be heard, 
Nor any devils’ spide, 
Nor fearful sprites that walk by night, 
Nor hurts of frost or hail.’’ 


The badger, it is said, peeps out of his den on Candle- 
mas day, and if the ground is covered with snow, goes 
for a walk; but if the sun is shining retires to his 
retreat, or as they say in Scotland :— 


‘* Tf Candlemas Day be dry and fair, 
The half o’ winter’s to come and mair; 
If Candlemas Day be wet and foul, 
The half c’ winter’s gane at Yule.’’ 


- The snowdrop is sometimes called the ‘* Purification 
Flower,’? and also the “‘ Fair Maid of February,’’ 
because it is supposed to blossom about Candlemas. 
One of the many beautiful names Given to St. Brigid, 
Patroness of Ireland, is, ‘‘ The Candle of the Gael.’’ 
May her memory here on earth, joined to her prayers 
in heaven, light us through the darkness that precedes 
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the dawn of the glorious day promised to the faithful 
children of the land she loved so well! 
* % sk % *% 


In his standard work on British resources of sand and 
rock used in glass manufacture, Dr. 

Irish Glass Boswell says :—‘‘ The best material 
Sand is undoubtedly that from Muckish 
Mountain, Co. Donegal; when pro- 

perly treated much of it will be of service for the best 
optical glass and table ware. The material generally 
will be of use for all qualities of glass.’’ As the supply 
of foreign sands has declined since the war, this should 
mean that there is a huge opening here for Irish indus- 
try. Before the war nearly all the glass needed by 
England for scientific instruments came from Germany, 
and, as Lord Jellicoe points out in his book upon the 
subject, during the hostilities the German Navy was 


far better equipped with sighting instruments than the— 


British. The sand from Muckish Mountain was used 
in the reproduction of Waterford glass for the Cork 
Exhibition of 1902. Glass sands are also found in Co. 
Antrim and Co. Wicklow, as well as in Coalisland 
(Lough Neagh). ‘‘ The home trade alone,’’ says Shirley 
Fittall, ‘‘ would provide work for thousands, and in 
the making of glass, which is one of the most ancient, 
the most beautiful, and the most complex of processes, 
there is scope for the artistic genius of the Irish 
people.”’ 
*K * oS *K * * 
Over all the ruin of the past many fair hopes and fine 
possibilities seem to shine as a dawn 
of a new and better world. Never 
Reconstruction had parliaments or governors such 
an opportunity of co-operating with 
good men, or of making human life a great Christian 
enterprise. Never, in spite of all the savagery and 
barbarism of war, did such a vista of grand potentiali- 
ties, of worthy ambition stretch out before humane 
governments, before all god-like men. New nations are 
coming like unexpected treasures into the world; and 
an oppressed nation, like Ireland, takes the conquerer 
captive, extends the frontiers of Christianity. and 
civilises the world. A good deal of the old world 
with hollow boasts and deceptive progress was brought 


cq 
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toa reductio ad absurdam on the battle-field, and shown 
to be a retrograde barbarism. The wild anarchy of 
war, the slaughtered millions, the roaring guns, the 
desecrated elements were ‘* the thus far and no further’ 
of an unparalleled tyranny, and have at last aroused 
wronged humanity. 


‘“ Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Saeculum Pyrrhae, nova monstra questae 
Omne quum Proteus pecus egit altos 

Visere montes.”’ 

‘’ Reconstruction ’’ now seems to be the watch-word 
of the rising age, seems ‘* to ring out the old, to ring in 
the new.’’ It denotes a great programme, an enterprise 
for Church and State, for all who love God and man, 
and desire true progress and happiness. For such re- 
construction a firm basis is necessary, an ambition that 
reaches for higher ideals than pleasure and wealth. A 
more conscious feeling of Christian brotherhood is 
necessary——necessary to reform society, and free 
it from the plethora of undermining luxuries, and 
from the other extreme of mutinous want. Already, 
indeed, the brightened fortunes of the toiling masses 
make us believe that the Star of Democracy has arisen 
somewhere in the firmament. Gradually, the labourer 
is emerging from servitude, and enjoying some of the 
privileges of his manhood and work. His emancipation, 
however, has come more from the Papal ‘‘Rerum 
Novarum’’ than from Wilsonian verbiage or from the 
strange war for freedom. Until the workers’ interests 
are really consulted, until his life becomes more sacred 
and more important than the ambition of lawless 
Napoleons, there can be no stability in the State, no 
lasting reconstruction, no divine order—the real 
cohesion in citizenship and society. If reconstruction 
is not another fraudulent shibboleth, another deceptive 
‘‘ mask-word,’’ it should mean a genuine attempt to 
vive men better opportunities for hving happy Chris- 
tian lives. 

* * * i *K * 


The sunless hovels in towns and cities, and the ravag- 
ing squalor of the slums are more menacing than all 
the elaborate machinery of war, and should be brought 
to an end as quickly as poisoned gas and submarines, 
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the trophies of libertine science. Reconstruction is a 
hard. work—it is hard to christianise and civilise 
governments. It is difficult to prevent men from giving 
power to ungodly and adventurous politicians, to men 
who strain every nerve to establish Paganism without 
even its gods, or Atheism with its deified states and 
statesmen. Until the masses realise that the State 
exists for the common good, not for the good of a few 
or of one, there must be discontent and chaos. While 
politicians are what Plato calls ‘‘ moneymakers, ’’ there 
will be intrigue and coalitions, mjustice and cabals. 
* * K K. *K * 

The measureless waste of war should be now under- 
stood by the most ordinary man. And, indeed, there are 
few who have not asked themselves why all the blood 
and wealth have been wasted, why all the thought, 
energy and gold have not been devoted to lawful ends. 
The millions spent on revolting slaughter could renew 
all the towns and cities in Europe, and erect airy, 
sanitary, beautiful buildings, where poisoning slums 
now undermine health and strength, and ravage joy 
and innocence. The boundless wealth so lavishly ex- 
pended by the nations for the last five years could have 
given a really living wage; a means of decent livelihood 
to the myriads now in clay. 

‘* Now tell us what ‘twas all about 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

‘ Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for.’ ”’ 


‘ But what good came of it at last © 
Quoth little Peterkin.’’ 

A correct answer to this question asked by a child 
after the Battle of Blenheim would be very illuminating 
and very helpful in the work of reconstruction. Men 
have been long blinded by the aristocratic Muse of 


History, who celebrated the Marlboroughs of great 
events and threw the masses into obscurity. False 


historical writing has prevented a clear conception of 
the function of the State and of Society. 


In the vast field of work now before almost every 


country in the world, education, the training of the 
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young, 1s surely an absolute necessity. Yet, the politi- 
clans, who are squandering the treasure of the world, 
will not devote to the noble purposes of education one- 
sixth of the amount lost on one great instrument of 
slaughter. Learning, however, or enlightenment is 
dangerous to despots. Oh! for a Pope who could write 
a Dunciad, a slashing satire on those who steer the ship 
of State. With the moral atmosphere tainted, commer- 
cial life overshadowed by the sinister figure of the pro- 
fiteer, promises given in high places unfulfilled, and a 
general spirit of unrest and discontent prevailing, the 
aftermath of the war is truly appalling. Until justice, 
freedom and religion obtain the mastery there can be no 
hope of the restoration of the world’s equilibrium. 


O'CONNELL STREET: 1920. 


Ais O the loud hammer’s monotone 
Day after day we saw thee rise, 
Three years desired of our eyes, 

New-chiselled from the virgin stone. 


Thy wound is well-nigh healed: but ours 
Struck deeper, even unto death, 
Whereof the pain yet quickeneth, 

Peace and abundance in thy towers— 


Within thy borders peace: but we 
Plead in our shattered gates with Him, 
| Who, by high love’s deep stratagem, 
Laid siege to the long tyranny 


Of Lucifer, to cast him out: 
“ With Zion mercifully dear 
In Thy good-will—her breaches heal, 
And compass her withh mountains round about !”’ 


Feast of St. Stephen, 1919. 


False Ideals in Se 


By REV. H. HE. G. ROPH, M.A. 
III. 
IHE EFFICIENT FALLACY, 


] NDUSTRIALISM and the economic pressure 
thence resulting have introduced into education a 
fallacy that runs counter to all traditional 
wisdom. Over and above the heresy of which the world 
is now half-heartedly and perforce repentant—namely, 
that education and book-instruction are synonymous, 
it insists that the end of education is to equip men, and 
women too, as breadwinners. The great teachers in 
all ages have taught, on the contrary, that the end of 
education is to draw out and build up character, in such 
a way as to help the pupil to attain his last end. So 
far from ‘‘ success *’ or money-making being the last 
end of man, we know by our holy Faith that the love of 
money is the root of all evil, and even making a living 
is only a means to an end, the one end for which we 
were created. Now, industrialism has made it so hard 
for many to gain a living that they are scarcely able 
to think of anything else. 7 
Education has many instruments beside the printed 
page. 
Right as letterure and bukez 
techez clerkes, so ymagez and 
payntures techez lawd men to wirschepe 
the sayntes.’’* 


A person who knows the Catechism and the duties 
of his or her state of life is more truly educated than 
any number of writers and speakers who know them 
not. The Blessed Curé of Ars once told a boasting 
infidel, that he, although very ignorant, was less 


ignorant than his visitor, for he did know the Cate- 
chism. 


. Maundeville’s Travels (Roxburgh Club Ed.), xxxiv, 155. 
Lawd, v.é., lewd in the original sense of that word, unlearned. To 
this we may add, that ‘“‘ so many know nothing of how to obtain 
the right books—so many, indeed, are utterly unconscious that 
there is anything to know beyond the few distorted facts doled out 
in non-Catholic schools, that even the most unassuming effort to 
share these riches with them may be useful and welcome.’’—Mary 
Crawford Fraser. (Italian Yesterdays (1914), ch. i, p. 2. : 
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Pius X, of most holy memory, when Bishop of 
Mantua, thus spoke of education :—‘* Aux maitres de 
lécole de Salanzo, qu’il visitait presque chaque jour, 
il répétait sans cesse cette parole de Channing comme 
une régle absolue de l'éducation chrétienne : 

‘‘ Faire naitre dans le coeur des enfants un généreux 
intérét pom leurs semblables, évéiller en eux, par des 
conversations et des exemples, une sympathie profonde 
pour les pauvres et les ignorants et les babe i\ 
étre les bienfaiteurs de leur race. Vofla education 
chrétienne,’ ajoutait il; “ tout en approuvant la science 
je trouve qu’elle vaut toutes les sciences.”’* 

As regards books a Catholic will place Biblical 
knowledge before the belles lettres! Let us hear the 
greatest of the Greek fathers :—** Since, therefore, we 
melt down the gold of the Apostles’ mines, not throwing 
it into the furnace, but putting it by in the understand. 
ing of our soul, not enkindling a flame, but the fire of 
the Spirit, let us pick up diligently even the tiny shav- 
ings. For if the word is brief, its power is great. If 
the special worth of pearls lies not in their bulk but in 
their beauty, so it is in the reading of the Divine Serip- 
tures. On the one hand, secular education has a care 
for much that is trifling, it is full of silly talk to its 
pupils, and sends them away empty-handed, without 
cain small or great. It is not so with the grace of the 
Spirit, but just the contrary.”’t | 

Has the age of steam improved upon St. John Chry- 
sostom?:—‘‘‘* Not infrequently excessive reverence,’ 
says a notice sent to us by Messrs. Service & Paton, 
‘has prevented the Christian reader from recognising 
the literary beauties of the Bible.’ In our opinion the 
Christian reader extracts other matter from the Bible 
which compensates him for this lack of zsthetic vision, 
but in order that he may no longer rest in his unhappy 
condition, a volume has been prepared for him, by Profl, 
Moulton and others, entitled The Bible and Literature, 
in which the literary charm of the Bible is ‘ pointed 
out.’ ’’? Meanwhile it is stated that in one of the lower 
standards of a Birmingham Board school the other 
day, the headmaster provided. the boys with slips of 
paper and desired them to write a reply to the question, 
“Who wrote the Bible?’ One answer given was 


* (Vicomte de Colleville. Pie X Intime (1904), p, 44), 
} Leaves from St. John Chrysostom. By M. H. Allies, p. 109. 
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‘David,’ another ‘ Mr. Cadbury,’ a third ‘Mr. 


Jowett,’ and a fourth ‘ Shakespeare.’ ”’ (Academy, 


8th October, 1898.) — 


The. nineteenth century ‘‘ educationists ’’ looked 


down with scorn upon the Catholic peasant, save as a 
picturesque stage background! and yet, ‘‘ Such beauty 
is there in the simplicity and modesty of nature. For 
human life, when restored and spiritualised by the 
Catholic religion, is full of grace and loveliness. There 


are a thousand expressions of goodness, which are only 


destroyed by the absurd vanities of the rich and 
haughty. There are forms of moving, even ‘tones of 
voice, which breathe joyous simplicity and angelic in- 


nocence, and which young hearts would not exchange 


for. the wealth of worlds.’’-—K. H. Digby, Moré’s 
Cathol.. 1, i-ii. 


Speaking of the anti-religious sophistries of Huxley’s 


heyday, a non-Christian writer who has more than once 
borne testimony from without to the claims of Holy 
Church, Mr. Mallock, waxes thus indignant :—‘‘ The 
arguments [against them] are so obvious that anyone 
who chooses may see them . . . They might be before 
everybody’s eyes; but instead they are under every- 
body's feet. My occupation has been merely to kneel 
in the mud, and to pick up the truths that are being 
trampled into it, by a headstrong and uneducated 
gveneration.’’* | 

The later nineteenth century uneducated! Surely, 
the most unkindest cut of all? Yet no true Catholic will 


be forward to dispute its justice. Cardinal Wiseman, 


never lacking in courage, deemed the age of the Great 
Exhibition wnpractical! He dared blaspheme the pan- 
theon of PROGRESS! 

~ And here let us indulge a remark, that will appear 


almost profane in such a place, that there is more 


7isionary inutility in the modern schemes of industrial 
materialism, in the plans for civilising and bettering 
men in their lowest scale, according to the views of the 
age, than in all the desires of good and learned men to 
_vekindle enthusiasm for the spirit of the middle ages, 
and even to revive its usages.’’ + 


“is Life worth Living? (1879). Dedication. 
* Hissays (1858), vol. 8, p. 229. 
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Neither did pagan antiquity connect the ideas of 
education and breadwinning, but very much the con- 
trary. (In the Italian tongue one of the deadliest in- 
sults is male educato—-i.e., ill-bred, ill brought-up, 
untaught. The proverbs of a people embody their ex- 
perience.) — | 

‘Every student of the classics is aware that the 
primary object of Greek education was the training of 
character. It aimed at bringing up the children to be, 
not skilled artisans, or clever professional men, or great 
money-makers, but good men... . Both the Spartan 
and the Athenian type of education, widely different 
as' they were, had the same characteristically Greek 
ideal and purpose—the formation of the children of a 
sturdy, self-sacrificing, patriotic citizen-character. 
. . . . In the opinion of Plato and of all the Greeks, 
technical instruction and all teaching which aims 
only at money-making is vulgar and undeserving of 
the name of education.’ . . . In Athens education was’ 
made designedly attractive. . . . The children were 
introduced at once to the best literature, and en- 
couraged to-make themselves masters of the subject- 
matter, being little’ worried with difficulties of 
grammar and vocabulary.’’—(Saturday Review, 19th 
October, 1907.) | 

Contrast the Protestant ideal of ‘‘liberal’’ education : 
“An Eton education is not, fundamentally, in the 
least * liberal’ or ‘ broad.’ It is intensely narrow. The 
backbone of an Eton education is the ‘ classics :’ by 
which is meant a minute study of certain minute de- 
tails of grammarians’ analyses of the Latin and 
Greek languages at certain limited periods of their 
development. The poetry and literature of classical 
writers are never even viewed afar off except by ex- 
ceptional boys.’’—(Mgr. Benson in Everyman, Jan. 
$;:1913,) | 

The nineteenth century cheerfully sacrificed all ‘‘ the 
unbought grace of life ’’ to 'produce “‘ efficient’ bread- 
winners, and “‘ efficient ’’ profitwinners, and swore it 
had succeeded, until the assertion became too palpably 
false to continue. It is ever thus. ‘‘ For whosoever 
hath, to him shall be eiven: and whosoever hath not, 
that also which he thinketh he hath, shall be taken 
away trom him.’ ‘ Efficiency’ ig as mere an idol as 
any, only hollower than most, and more hideous. Effi- 
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ciency—in whose name all persons and states were 
bidden to seek their salvation! In the truest sense the 
zealous Catholic, who uses this world as though he 
used it not, alone succeeds in making the best of both 
worlds, while he who sets out to do so seeks his life and 
loses it. Once more we are brought back to Our 
Blessed Lord’s words: ‘‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Codec: 

‘* Education for efficiency must not be materialistic, 
prosaic, or utilitarian; it must be idealistic, humane, 
and passionate, or it will not win its goal.’’* 

Another American educationist, Mr. William 
McAndrew, of Washington Irvine High School, New 
York, complains:—‘‘ In spite of our wonderful pro- 


ductiveness we find ourselves to-day without enough 


Americans to repair our own machinery or to serve as 
foremen in our own shops. We find our men growing 
up in increasing numbers mere automatons, incapable 
of exercising any initiative whatever. These men de- 
_ vised the marvellous machinery which now, by a tragic 
reciprocity, is turning man, its creator, into a stupid, 
humdrum creature, void of understanding. Instead of 
developing into progressive, ambitious, patriotic, loyal 
men, these youths grow up without aspirations, with- 
out intelligence, swelling the ranks of the discontented, 
an ever-growing menace to our Government, our social 
aspirations, and our ideals for American progress.’ ’T 

Let me end with the words of one who will some day 
be recognised as a great educationist, one of Ireland's 
noblest children :—** Pearse . . . . was repelled by the 
modern conception of education, vitiated as it was by 
a fundamental blunder which mistook its nature and 
functions. In an age of machinery education had be- 
come a machine. Now a machine has to do with dead 
things which it shapes and moulds and fashions into 
other dead things. It takes no account of the material 
with which it deals—or rather it deals with all 
materials alike, for its manner of working is deter- 
mined for it from the beginning. What it fails to fashion 


* Charles W. Eliot, Education for Efficiency (Harvard Univ.), — 


1905, ad finem. 


— + Quoted in The Education Riddle Answered. How to Solve the 
Problem. By J.K.C. (1918). : : 
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in accordance with the plan, it destroys and casts away. 
Pearse would save his boys from the ruthlessness of 
the machine. | . 

‘‘ System is too rigid a word to apply to his manner 
of educating. Rigidity above all is what he wished to 
avoid, for he saw that he had to do with living things— 
with things that grow and change and expand—and 
chiefly with the most delicate and changeful and beau- 
tiful of all living things—namely, the human soul. 
He thought of school as a garden rather than a factory, 
and of education as a process of tending and fostering, 
not of moulding and making. For the present relation 
of master and pupil he would substitute the old Gaelic 
relation of fosterer and foster-child. This was the 
function of the teacher, to foster, to help in the process 
of growth and expension—to bring the plant to perfect 
flower so that the fruit coming afterwards might be 
good. How many, who have come cramped and broken 
out of the machine, would wish that their fostering had 
been in his kindly, reverent hands!’’* 

Even among practising Catholics there are some who 
forget that it belongs not to the world to impose its 
standards upon us, but to the Church to judge the 
world’s standards and advance her own. 


SNOWDROPS. 


ID soft noon dusk of overhangirg trae, 
To-day I found you, tiny drooping things, 
And your dew-beaded petals seszaed to me. 
The snowy gleam of Gabriel’s outspread wings, 
Cleaving with comet speed the lucent air, 
On gracious mission vouchsated him alone 
To Her in whom Eve’s beauty shone more fair, 
Whose victory in the garden was foreshown. 


Or like Her White Perfection kneeling there, 

The Virgin wise, whose well-trimmed lamp each hour 
Burned bright with flame of fragrant incense prayer, 
Which well-pleased Heaven returned in Golden shower 

Who hid, “neath lowly Nazareth’s roof-tree, 

Such perfect grace, with such hwmility. 


ETHNA KAVANAGH. 


* Cathaoir O’Braonain in Studies, Sept., 1916, pp. 344-5. 


Homeward Bound. 
By MARGARET CUNNINGHAM, 


“Oh, I long, I am pining again to behold 
The land that belongs to the brave Gael of old! 
Far dearer to my heart than a gift of gems or gold 
Are the fair hills of Eire O! ” 


day the liner Hypatia moves slowly out of the Melbourne 

docks laden. with passengers for distant lands. Upon the 

decks they gather, waving their last farewell to several 
eager faces grouped along the quays. On board the steamer and 
near the waters’ edge are many tear-dimmed eyes, as the vessel 
steams down the river and out beyond the harbour bar, separating, 
perhaps for ever, many dear ones from.one another. On the even- 
ing stillness steals a refreshing breeze from the west, tempering 
the heat ot the declining day that is marching now in the path of 
the setting sun. A veil of indistinctiveness, creeping gradually up, 
overspreads the scene until the crowds on deck no longer recognise 
their friends outlined against the shore. The gaze of a young 
priest lingers upon the adjacent scenes receding gradually from his 
view. In a contemplative mood he stands on board recalling to 
his mind the recent partings, and wondering in his characteristic 
manner, if the majority of his fellow passengers shall ever meet 
and clasp hands again with those they have left behind. A 
temporary feeling of loneliness creeps over him, as he ponders on 
his own pleasant friendships sundered now forever as the liner 
speeds swiftly along, bearing him every moment further away 
from that genial southern land. Yet, it is pleasant to be returning 
to his little isle of the west, rendered doubly dear through absence. 
Close by, the voice of an old woman interrupts his reverie, and 
glancing in her direction, he sees the eyes of the stranger fixed 
longingly upon the receding shores, while plaintive words, un- 
consciously uttered. aloud, reach his ears in a passionate whisper, 
‘* Beannacht leat a mhuirnin, and may God’s earth lie light on your 
lonely bed, a chuisle.’’ A sob escapes ‘her lips as, turning with an 
air of weariness, she moves silently away, becoming lost in the 
dense crowds that line the decks. Father Tom Carney, for that 
is the young sagairt’s name, gazes after the frail figure, aged and 
bowed with sorrow, and a look of interest deepens in his keen, erey 
eyes as he realizes her nationality is similar to his own. In his im- 
petuous way a sudden desires seizes him to hear her story, and he 
resolves to win her confidence on the first opportunity, and learn 
why she is returning in ‘her declining years to the old land, from 
which, apparently, she has been long an exile. For the moment 
he dismisses her from his thoughts as his eyes travel round appreci- 
ating to the full the beauty of the setting sun. Magnificent in its 
glory, it stands silhouetted against the skyline ere night falls down 
te obscure its splendour. The restless waves seem dyed with 
flaming crimson and the surrounding isles wear a misty haze as 
if draped. in gossamer robes. Suddenly, a line of black clouds, 


: . MID the evening splendour of an Australian midsummer’s 
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appearing overhead, stretches across the purple canopy, obliterat- 
ing the ruddy rays of the sun and shutting out completely the light 
of the waning day. As darkness creeps along enveloping the 
scene Father Carney leaves his position with a sigh of regret and 
retires to this berth for the night. : 

Next morning the young priest is early astir with breviary in — 
hand, pacing to and fro upon the deck, reciting his daily office. 
Occasionally his eyes stray across the vast expanse of water danc- 
ing now like silver in the morning sunlight. As the liner ploughs the 
waves on its northern journey, the sight of land grows more shadowy 
upon the distant ‘horizon until it fades completely out of view. Con- 
cluding his office Father Tom shuts his book and, raising his head, 
espies some of the passengers appearing on the deserted deck. 
Among them is the old woman whose outburst roused his interest 
the night before. Neat and trim is her appearance, with ‘ther white 
strands of hair brushed ‘carefully back and tucked beneath her 
little cap. Her face, bearing traces of a hidden sorrow, looks as 
if memories of a dead-and-gone yesterday were ever present to her 
mind. As she draws near the spot where the priest is standing her 
gaze encounters that of Father Tom’s: His smiling eyes look 
kindly down into her faded blue ones, while a salutation in the 
mother tongue falls sweetly upon her ears. Her wrinkled counten- 
ance lights up with sudden joy, chasing away its habitual sadness, 
as she grasps the outstretched hand of the priest in a warm clasp. 
From her lips issue a torrent of blessings in response to his 
greeting. | 

“And where, Asthore, did you learn to speak the language at 
all?’’ she says. ‘‘ It is well nigh forty years since I heard it 


. spoken last, and it comes like a fragrant breath of the old country 


that I shall soon see again, please God.’’ | 

Father Tom puts her sitting in ‘a deck chair while he occupies 
another. The morning breeze, laden with ocean spray, blows 
sottly across their faces, cooling the still atmosphere. ‘‘ You must 
be a long time out of Ireland,’’ he says, ‘‘ when you don’t know 
the many changes that are taking place there. Every Irish child 
worthy of the name is now learning the language that was filched 
from us in the long ago, and helping to make our beloved land, as 
she was of yore, a Gaelic-speaking nation.’’ re MOS. 

“Thank God for that Father,’’ replies ‘his listener. ‘‘ ’Tis 
proud and glad I am to know that the generations springing up 
have not the hardships and privations that some of us of an older 
date have ‘had to endure.’’ - , 

The priest’s glance rests upon her care-worn face and ‘his quick 
ready sympathy asserts itself as he questions her gently on’ her 
history. | | 

‘‘ It is forty years next summer,’’ she begins, “* since I last set 
foot on Irish soil. A lifetime surely! Little did I think on that. 
bright August day as I sailed away with a broken heart from all 
that I held most dear, that the separation from my native shores 
would, reach so long a stretch. The scenes I have witnessed and 
experienced during my sixty odd years have been enough to dis- 
hearten the stoutest ‘hearts, and God alone knows how often mine 
has been racked and torn. You have heard and read of 67. Well, | 
my Seumas took part in that ill-fated attempt at insurrection, and, 
as a result, he occupies a quiet grave in his Wicklow vale to-day, 
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where soon I hope to lie beside him. We were reared among the 
Wicklow Hills that Michael Dwyer made immortal, and the blood 
of patriots was in the veins of Seumas, for he was an O’ Dwyer too. 
How strange that everything connected with that olden time comes 
vividly now before my mind resurrecting that buried sorrow! May- 
be it-is because I am lonesome and on the eve of seeing it once 
again that those memories hurt so much.’’ Her lips tremble as 
she thinks of her long lost youth buried in the past. “‘ Yet, God is 
eood,’’ she says. ‘* He will give me sufficient strength to bear 
my sorrow patiently to the end. A little while must only elapse 
ere my bones are laid to rest in Irish clay. One hope has sustained 
me through the troubled years, that I would see myself returning 
- to sleep beneath the sod made sacred by the blood of Ireland's 
dead.’’ Her tones grow reminiscent as she begins to speak in a 
plaintive voice, recalling times now wrapped in oblivion. 

‘* Nearly fifty years ago,’’ she continues, ‘“ I was a happy, 
light-hearted cailin. No gathering in my native parish was ever 
complete without Seumas O’Dwyer and myself. ‘ Sheila O’ Byrne,’ 
the neighbours used to say to me laughingly, * you will dance your 
life away in fun and merriment.’ And so it seemed in that halcyon 
time. I little guessed the stony road my poor footsteps would 
have to cross or the weary burden I would have to carry. Yet, it 
is a wise Providence that hides the future from our view. Well, 
Father, Seumas O’ Dwyer was the general favourite in my valley 
home. His sunny face all hearts attracted. Girls’ eyes grew 
softer when my Seumas Og approached, but I was his stoirin and. 
I thought nobody in the world equal to my own buachaillin dhu. 
I listened for his step morning and evening in those blessed, 


hallowed days. We were married in the ivy-clad church under . 


the hill, and Ireland held no prouder cailin than Sheila O’ Byrne 
as she walked up the aisle on her wedding morn upon her husband's 
arm. Our happiness was so great that at times I grew afraid it 
would not last. Seumas loved Ireland well. Sometimes he was 
so thoughtful and grave, that I felt instinctively, he was listening 
to the secrets Ireland whispers to those she calls specially to her- 
self. He was eloquent on her wrongs, and during that golden 
summer weather we both frequented the mountain fastnesses, re- 
peopling in our minds, the spots whereon so many hard won fights 
were fought. Through time our httle Sean arrived as a gift from 
God, and sure, Father Asthore, our cup of happiness seemed full- 
That blessed summer of ’66 was the last happy year 1 knew. Since 
then I have often thought that God had sent me Sean to atone for 
the loss of Seumas. Early in the spring of 67 the trouble came. 
Seumas joined the Fenians and was one of their most trusted men. 
Ireland called him to her side, and he hearkened to the summons, 
determined to strike a blow for the flag. Looking back I'am proud 
to think he died fighting for the green, rather than see him standing 
coldly aside. You ‘have heard how that enterprise failed, bringing 
misery in its train. Yet it showed there were hearts aflame with 
love for our own little Dark Rose. For weeks my Seumas lay con- 
cealed in one of nature’s hiding places, wounded unto death. The 
authorities were on his track, but in the end they were outwitted, 
for when they found ‘him God had called him Home. I was 
stricken down and days went by before I realized my loss. There 
I was with a helpless babe thrown upon the world. Fortunately, 
an uncle from Melbourne had written, not knowing I was married, 
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inviting me out to take charge of his home. I wrote back telling 
him of my tragic bereavement. His reply was kind and my Sean 
and I set out for Australian climes in the summer of ’68. Ever 
since I have had a home for myself and my boy, but I have worked 
hard, as my poor toil-worn hands can testify. Uncle Maurice 
died some years ago, and Sean, to whom he was deeply attached, 
inherited his ranch. Last year my poor Sean was taken from my 
side and he sleeps on a sunny slope beneath Australian skies to-day. 
And now I am all alone. The week before his death he was plan- 
ning our return to our Wicklow Hills, but God stepped in and took 
my boy. Ere he was snatched away in the clasp of Death his last 
words were: * Mother, dear, be sure and go back to Ireland, the 
land that holds your heart’s love.’ And sure I’m keeping now my 
promise to the dead. I sold the ranch and started tracks for home. 
My life has nearly reached its span and I’ll be glad to be at rest 
after all I have endured.’’ 

Her voice ceases, and Father Carney sits in silence, his thoughts 
lingering on the Via Dolorosa so many poor Irish exiles have to 
follow. He looks at the bowed head of his countrywoman and 
his voice quivers with emotion as he speaks: | ; 

‘* Your story has touched me deeply, and I’m sure God has your 
sorrows recorded in His Great Heart. At best, life is very brief, 
and you have the sure consolation of knowing that the trials you 
have borne cheerfully will win a crown hereafter. If our lives 
were always cast in pleasant places we would have no desire to 
leave this world, and only through sufferings does God draw us 
nearer to Himself.’’ 

‘“ Aye, Father, that is so,’’ she replies. ‘* At times I used to 


_ feel it hard to believe, but now I am reconciled to his chastening 


rod, and I know anything He decrees is for the best.’’ | 

Father Carney looks upon her with deep admiration in his eyes 
thinking ‘how strong is the Irish Faith within her heart, that in 
others might have grown cold with adversity. ‘‘ She is just a type 
of our Irish mothers,’’ he says to himself. ‘‘ Thank God for 
them.’’ Aloud he speaks : , 

‘* What part of Wicklow do you come from ?”’ 

*“ My old home is in a little village near the valley of the Avon- 
more,’ she replies. 

‘* That is part of Father O’Donnell’s parish,’’ remarks the priest 
“* I’m his new curate returning there myself after a sojourn of two 
years in Australia for my ‘health’s sake.’’ | 

“Is it Father Anthony O’Donnell?’’ asks his listener. “‘ I 
once knew a Maynooth student of that name belonging to the 
place, and he should be.a fairly old clergyman now.”’ 

‘Tt is the very same,’’ Father Tom replies. ‘‘ So there will 
be some one to the good in Wicklow who has known you in the past. 
Only I have business to transact in London I would accompany you 
home, but I shall seek you out when I am settled down in my 
native land again.’’ 

During the days and weeks that follow Father Tom Carney and 
Mrs .O’Dwyer meet frequently on board, A friendship springs up 
between them, and he listens to many incidents connected with 
her old home in Wicklow and the one she has recently vacated in 
Australia. Every time his gall, young form presents itself before 
her her dim old eyes brighten involuntarily. He seems to fill her 
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vision with glimpses of a dear world that her tired feet are aching 
to tread. | 

The six weeks’ voyage over sunny .seas ends at last, and the 
liner anchors in an English port on a mild February morning. 
Amid bustle and excitement passengers leave their berths to step 
-on English soil. The young Irish priest attends to the wants of 
his aged countrywoman, and as morning merges into noon he 
invites her to dinner in an ‘hotel adjoining the pier. Ere they part 
he gives ‘her full instructions on the shortest route to Ireland. 
“’ When you reach Holyhead,’’ he says, ‘‘ you will catch the Mail 
boat for Kingstown, and you will have no difficulty then in entrain- 
ing for Wicklow.’’ Leaving ther in the care of a railway guard he 


shakes hands warmly, remarking he will call upon her when he — 


finds himself installed in his curate’s home. Her parting words, 
uttered fervently, linger in his ears as the train steams out of the 
station house: ‘‘ God be with you a Sagairt Artin.”’ 

Three weeks later sees Father Tom Carney dining with his 
parish priest in his Wicklow home. Having spoken on many im- 
personal matters, the young Sagairt touches on the return to the 
village of the old exile, Mrs. O’Dwyer. ‘‘ She is dead,’’ says 
Father O'Donnell softly. A look of regret passes over the features 
of his young companion. He enters into earnest conversation, re- 
lating to his listener his encounters with the old woman. 

~ It was pitiful, Tom,’’ Father O’Donnell replies, ‘‘ to see her 
gladness when she came amongst us. There is a gladness that 
hurts and hers pained me beyond words. God just granted her 
the wish of her heart to see her native hills again. From the day 
she arrived in the valley her strength gradually failed and her con- 
stant prayer was:-‘ God is good to bring me home to Seumas.’ 
Three days ago her spirit passed away, and she lies beside her 
patriot dead in the little churchyard beyond the hill.’’ 

“ She was a brave, faithful soul,’’ muses Father Tom. 

“ She was one of God’s gems set in the world for a time to make 
it nobler and better ere he took her away again,’’ replies his com- 
panion. “‘ During her last moments I stood by her dying bedside 
and she had no fear of Death when his shadow crossed the 
threshold. She was fain to be at rest for the world ceased to 
interest her.’’ . : 

‘I am glad to have met her,’’ says Father Tom. ‘‘ To me she 
seemed one of Ireland’s unknown heroines. May she rest ip 


’ 


Amen,’’ replies Father 0’ Donnell softly. 


TWILIGHT. 


Daylight, blinking tired eyes, sinks into dreams of night, 

Where rainbows splinter into stars and noon melts to moonlight— 
Where fairest tints that flowers wore, before they closed to view, 
Are mirrored in the diamonds that sparkle under dew— ay 
Where all the perfume, sun distilled, beneath-an azure sky, 

Is swung by silver censers that are loath to let it cie— | 
Where not a note of singing birds, that long have taken flight, 
But sounds still in the Sone of Songs that’s sacred to the night? 


* s 
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Life of Father Charles, C.P. 


Epirep sy a PASSIONIST FATHER. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SCENES OF Mournine at Mount ARGUS. 


Charles, and the sad intelligence spread quickly through 
the city, darkening many a home, and bringing sorrow to 
‘he thearts of thousands, for the servant of God had, during his 
long connection with Mount Argus, brought manifold blessings to 
numerous family circles. Few, indeed, were those who did not 
know his familiar figure, and the countless numbers whom he had 
succoured in various ways, treasured in their hearts profound 
veneration and lasting gratitude for the holy priest. Each one 
felt in him a personal loss, knowing that whenever they needed a 
friend they had only to consult him and he would not fail to assist 
them. Filled with an earnest desire to show their veneration for 
him who had passed away, throngs wended their way to St. Paul’s. 
Perhaps there is no ceremony in the life of .a Passionist so awe- 
inspiring as that which is witnessed when the religious are sum- 
moned to accompany the body of their deceased brother on the 
oecasion of its removal from the Retreat to the Church. The 
scene is a solemn one and replete with many memories. When 
this sad duty was discharged towards Father Charles the incidents 
of his last moments were still fresh in their minds—the calmness: 
with which he awaited the divine summons, the lips parted only 
to utter a fervent ejaculation, the eyes partially opening to gaze 
upon the figure of Jesus on the Cross. In thought, too, they were 
led back to the days when he, strong and vigorous, with health’s 
flush upon his countenance, bravely fought for Christ and the con- 
quest of souls. Thus every little note of his life was mentally re- 
viewed with a vividness peculiar to the memory of the dead. 
ilently and reverently they kneel while the body is being placed 
in the oaken coffin.. Then the stillness is broken by the solemn 
intonation of the Miserere, which seems to be taken up by the very 
walls, and re-echoed through the long corridors. A cross-bearer, 
attended by acolytes, heads the procession, then comes the 
religious followed by a Father wearing a black cope and stole, while 
last of all are borne the remains. 3 
The mournful dirge reached the bystanders outside, and re- 
newed their sorrow. The great door of the Retreat was now arrived 
at, and it was remembered how often the foot-falls of Father 
Charles had echoed on that threshold when going forth on errands 
of charity, either to help souls on their journey to Eternity, 
or to pray over some poor sufferer. On summer evenings he im- 
parted his blessing to crowds from these very steps, but now they 
are waiting for a different purpose, to pay*to the memory of the 
dead the tribute of choking words of regret and burning tears. 
The flare ‘of the light in the darkness, and the sounds of the chant 
breaking the silence of the night, had a saddening effect. The coffin 


a HE evening newspapers announced the death of Father 
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was carried up the centre of the church, placed on a catafalque 
outside the sanctuary rails, in front of the High Altar, and six large 
candles of unbleached wax burned beside it. The utmost sim- 
plicity was observed in the funeral appointments. The officiating 
priest recited the prescribed prayers, and the numerous mourners 
crowded around, praying long and earnestly on that holy spot, 
where they lingered until the sound of the porter’s keys told them 
that it was time to depart. 3 

From early morning on the Feast of the Epiphany there was a 
constant stream of mourners to Mount Argus—a vast pilgrimage— 


each one desirous to gaze on all that was mortal of Father Charles. 


At first the people were allowed to approach and touch the body 
themselves, but in a short time it became manifest that steps 
should be taken to restrain their extraordinary veneration. So 
eager were they to obtain some memento of the deceased priest 
that they did not scruple to tear away portions of the holy habit 
which enshrouded him. This, together with the efforts made to 
touch the body with some object of devotion, necessitated the 
presence of a number of the religious, who had no easy task to 


satisfy the desires of the faithful. That evening the Rosary was 


recited, and the De Profundis sung, by the Community. 
Saturday’s influx exceeded by far the numbers of the preceding 
day, and, after the church thad been closed for the night many, 
who were unable to come during the day, arrived and congregated 
outside, but had not the consolation of viewing the remains. 
Knowing that Father Charles would be consigned to the last 
resting place on the morrow, tens of thousands, not only from the 
city, but from the most distant parts of Ireland, testified on Sun- 
day the firm hold which he had on their hearts, and proved that 
Christian holiness has lost nothing of its attractiveness in our own 
day. The heavy downpour of rain during the day did not damp 
the ardour of the multitudes who journeyed to see the dead 
soldier of the Cross. Father Charles was known far and wide— 
his name was a housenold word—the mansions of the noble, as 
well as the cabins of the peasantry, had been blessed by him, con- 
sequently there was general mourning in the land when the 
report went forth that he lay dead at the foot of the Altar where 
but a few weeks before he had been a dispenser of the mysteries 
of Christ. The voice of the people had for many decades pro- 
claimed ‘him to be like a saint in his life and in his actions; they 
had read in that emaciated countenance, in that modest look, in 
that poor garb, indubitable proofs of the practice of heroic virtues; 
before their eyes, too, at the touch of his anointed hand, the sick 
were made whole, and went their way rejoicing. : 
Accordingly, no human impulse, no fulfilment of conventional 
custom, no inferior motive, actuated that surging mass which 
packed the avenues of Mount Argus on that January day. It was 
the knowledge that Father Charles had made the Cross the 
epitome of his life that excited those sentiments of admiration, 
and caused ‘his memory to be held in such benediction. Earthly 
ereatness is but a shadow when compared with that which pro- 
ceeds from the heroism of Christian chivalry, for one is transient 
the other immortal. The former has its reward here, and has to 


be content with the applause of men; the latter looks for no recom- 4 


pense in this life, but seeks eternal beatitude hereafter. 
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Though the man of God leaves nothing undone to hide the 
beauty of his soul, though he desires to be treated as an outcast, to 
be considered as a blot in creation, yet it happens that the people 
are impelled to render ‘homage to him, and an enduring splendour 
enshrines his name. , ae 

Father Charles loved to be reputed as nothing during life, yet 
now, when the cerements of the tomb are around him, when he 
can no longer conceal himself from the eyes of men in order to 
avoid their eulogies, a whole city—in fact an entire country—does 
him honour, and his praises are on every tongue. val 

It would be necessary to have witnessed the display within the 
sacred precincts of the home of the Passionists on that Sunday 
morning in order to realise the extent of its proportions, or form 
anything like a fair conception of what did take place. ‘The story 
of the life of Father Charles was well told by one of the Passionist 
Fathers at the last Mass. The preacher had known the servant 
of God for years and was able to inform the immense congregation 
on many points unknown to the outer world, which possessing a 
thrilling interest, moving both preacher and audience to tears. 

As soon as the sermon was ended a rush was made towards the 
catafalque, and it was with great persuasion that the Fathers 
succeeded in restraining the impetus of the people to secure relics. 
When the Holy Sacrifice was concluded, with the aid of the 
amembers of the Confraternity of the Cross and Passion, the people 
were induced to follow certain rules proposed to them, so that any- 
thing like panic was avoided. The inroad of pilgrims continued, 
as tram after tram deposited its living freight in the environs, until 
4 o’clock, when all the Confraternities attached to the different 
Metropolitan churches attended in full force in their respective 
picturesque habits, and took their place in proximity to the holy 
remains, to chant the Office of the Dead. So great was the rush 
to the church that it was deemed advisable to close the doors. 

Every available space within the sacred edifice was occupied, 
while outside a seething mass, vying each other, disputed the 
entrance to the church. Within the solemn silence was broken by 
the sound of the Requiem in its awful sublimity, whilst without 
doors the ery of the young mingled with the hoarse voice of the 
aged as the struggling, panting crowd, like ocean waves mounting 
higher and_ higher, strove to effect an entrance. Just as the 
harmony of the Benedictus denoted the termination of the office, 
those occupying the nave were put in motion and made their exit 
through the main door. The Rector of the Retreat then addressed 
some brief words of thanks to the Confraternities, and each one 
had the privilege of touching the body. In order to enable them 

to do this a sort of a barricade had to be erected to restrain the 
crush. When these pious persons had paid their respects to the 
dead, and had taken their departure, the multitude poured in 
through the side doors over seat and passage, with the evident 
determination to satisfy their pent-up feelings of deep regard for 
their late Father and friend. Matters now assumed a rather 
alarming aspect, and again prudence suggested closing the doors. 
After this had been done with great difficulty, a new danger 
threatened, for the inner and outer force coming into collision when 
a passage was again attempted to be made, there was a dreadful 
standstill, which, had it lasted much longer, might have led to 
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serious results. In order to remedy matters an expedient was re- 
vorted to. A group of able-bodied mer: inside formed into a 
phalanx placed themselves at the head of those making an exit, 


forced their way like a wedge through the inrushing mass, and thus 


averted the impending catastrophe. . 
It was a trying moment, too, for the black-robed figures who 


guarded the body, but they succeeded in preserving intact both. 


the remains and the sable shroud which covered them, and the 


people who swayed to and fro from sanctuary to doorway handed: 


in a numberless array'of beads and scapulars to be laid for one 
instant on the habit of the departed religious. The solemn office 
concluded shortly after five o’clock, and from this until 7.30 the 
people were kept in motion, making a circuit of the catafalque, 
so that all were able to see him who had laboured and suffered for 
the sake of Christ. : 

At this hour the Community recited Vespers of the Dead, after 


which a priest ascended the pulpit and delivered a svmpathetic | 


discourse, showing what great lessons were tobe derived from the 
consideration of the saintly career that had just closed. Fresh 
arrivals still continued to make their appearance, and, though the 
shadows of night deepened, the roadways of Mount Argus still pre- 
sented the same animated scene as'in the afternoon. The.con- 
course of newcomers seemed endless, and numbers coming after 
the closing of the church had to:return homewardg disappointed in 

their ‘hopes of seeing the saintly dead. 
_ . Thus, for four days the people of Ireland mourned beside the 
dead body of him whose life-long renunciation had been consum. 
mated by the Angel of Death. It was announced that Monday. 
the 9th January, would be the final day on which they could 
see him again on earth. That morning there was a repetition of 
the scene of the preceding days; the church was filled at an’ early 
hour, and the eagerness to secure relics was even more intense 
than it hitherto had been. There: was a certain consolation in 
having the dead present, though that was but a reminder of the 
loved life that no longer existed, but even this ray of melancholy 
gladness faded when at 10 o’clock preparations were made for the 
closing of the coffin. Tay and. cleric were then intermingled, 
holding objects of devotion, awaiting their turn to bring them in 
contact with the body. As the moment approached nearer and 
nearer when the last glimpse of the revered dead could be obtained 
sad faces gazed with lingering looks towards the bier, and tears fell 
freely. 

Before the lid was adjusted an eminent doctor, having examined 
the body, pronounced that. it was quite flexible and so was in a 
state contrary to the ordinary course of nature. Thus did God, 


in a wondrous way, permit that the purity of his servant should be 


manifested, presaging the glorious resurrection that availed him. 


The coffin, bearing a modest inscription, notifying his name, 


date of his demise, together with the age which he had attained— 
namely, 72 years—was then duly sealed in presence of his brethren. 


(To be continued.) 


The Hero of Lishbeg.” — 


By P, J. O’CONNOR DUFFY. 


The dark shape of the cattle-shed stood up against the 

night on the little knoll beside the road. She saw that its 
door was closed, and went to open it, so that straying cattle of the 
hills might have shelter if they came that way. And as she went,. 
she was remembering two poor Folk who came to a silent shed in 
the loneliness of night, because there was no room for them in an 
inn, ‘The memory made her errand strangely the happier; invested 
it with a kind of holiness, it seemed to her, as if it were a following 
of the very path leading to that cave afar. 

She opened quietly the door, and went within. | 

‘‘ It is warm it is in here in the dark, on account of the bitter 
wind outside,’’ she said to herself, standing for a moment in the 
gloom, ‘I will light a match: from the basket and think of Them, 
long ago, in the poor cattle-shed, taking shelter from the cold. 
Likely a poor, broken place like this it was, with bits of straw 
init, and God’s stars shining through splits in the roof of it. . . .’’ 

She stooped, and drew a box from her basket with fingers that 
trembled, and having lit a match gazed around the ruinous interior. 
of the place. The light flickered and died. away. But Roona 
stood very still, with great awe upon her, the glowing of the 
matchwood, dimly radiant, showing the look of wonder that her 
face and her shining eyes held as she stood there, praying softly. 
to herself. Across the shadowy byre she had faintly discerned 
that which was to her like an apparition of sanctity. 

On the straw which littered the floor a woman rested with a 
child cradled at her side.. Very still they were, both of them 
sleeping, the woman leaning against the manger so that the 
light had fallen directly upon her white face, the babe wrapped. 
in a bright shawl, strewn about with a softness of hay. In the 
feeble light they had seemed unreal, saintly like dim figures of 
a vision. At some time in the past, Roona knew not when or 
where she had seen. a picture like that: a dusky place with thin 
radiance in its'gloom, and a woman sleeping with a babe at her 
side, on whom the brightest light fell: but in Roona’s mind now 
the most vivid enduring thought was of the Woman and the Child 
at Bethlehem. Of Them she had been thinking while she was 
coming to the door; she had, indeed, entered the stable because 
of her meditations concerning Them; but to find within the byre 
a scene so strangely like that of her imagining was as the happen- 
ing of a dream, 

Yet this was not a: dream. It was a sorrow of the world. 
It was the loneliness of two who had no safer refuge than this 
poor house of the kine. O, the hush of that reality! The mute 
hardship of that chill solitude! Great pity brimmed in the heart 
of Roona, and the thought came to her that she had been led 
thither out of the compassion of God, watching over them, guard- 


R OONA looked suddenly around her as_ she climbed upward. 


* The opening instalment of this story appeared in January Number. 
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ing the mother and her. child with His angels, until He brought 
her to them to do mercy to them. .... | A cute 

Roona stooped again in the silence, and took from her Christmas 
store the long candle that had slanted out at one corner, it was so 
tall; and when she had lit it, she blest herself, and went over to 
the two who slept. ‘The child stirred as the beams of the candle 
struck the tiny face, and Roona heard a little cry that made a 
wistful joyousness in her breast, reminding her of her own mother- 
hood that was now bereft. . 

‘“ Shoheen sho alu la lo,’’ she lulled softly, *‘ shoheen, sho-ho, 
mo vilve gradh.’’ | 

And having set the candle on a big, flat stone, she lifted the 
baby from the straw, and drew it warmly within her shawl, holding 


it securely in the curve of her arm, as she had held the little 


Nora .. .. the little Ciaran... . them, who had died. 

‘“Shoheen, shoho, O thousand treasures... . Alu la lo, a 
Jeinbh dhilish ... . ”’ 

Murmuring to the quiet babe, she looked on the mother’s face. 
Young it was, and comely, but worn and pallid, with signs of 
suffering upon it, pitiful in its soft stillness of sleep. In the candle- 
light, with little shadows moving across it as the flame blew, the 
features seemed to plead the tenderness of her who scanned their 
melancholy pallor and emaciation. 

‘“ God pity you, acroidhe ... . Through myself, maybe, He 
and His Mother will pity you, you poor child,’’ Roona said, gazing 
with ineffable kindness on the meek, reclining face. 

She touched the young mother on the shoulder, but it was 
several moments before Roona awoke her from the deep and 
death-like sleep that had come upon her 


dak 


Roona Moran turned the little wheel which moved the fans 


beneath her fire of turf, and while the flames grew strong upon the 


hearth, she studied the features of the other woman, who sat in 


a low chair, with her babe at her breast. Nora Lacy was the 
stranger’s name. So she had told Roona when they were coming 
up from the cattle-shed, where she had rested on the straw to 
await her husband’s return from the village, She had been very 
weary and cold, for they had come out from the town, a long 
journey in the snow. ‘They were very poor, and the husband 
earned money at times by singing ballads in the country; but he 
was delicate, with consumption, and, Nora was afraid that his 
lungs would not endure the singing much longer. He had wished 
her to stay in the town that day on account of the snow, but there 


was no fire in the little garret room; and, besides, she was anxious — 


to be with Seumas, lest the spitting of blood might attack him 


Roona had listened with wonder to the soft voice of the girl- — 
wife telling the unhappy story. From time to time she had spoken — 
soothing words of sympathy, and had at last turned to her, point- — 


ing to the house, and said: 


‘“Seumas, your poor husband will come up here, a leinbh, — 


and it is welcome he will be.’’ 
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But she had not spoken of the accident, deeming it better to 
let the frail woman have nourishment and warmth before telling 
her ill news; and they had entered the cottage, Roona leading 
the way, with the infant still caught cosily underneath her woollen 
shawl. Then she had given the precious burden to the young 
mother, and lighted the Christmas candle once more, bidding 
them welcome as she did so. 

‘Sure it was for yourself, to welcome yourself and the babe, 
that the candle was lit in the stable below. And you will stay 
here with me, for the Christmas, my poor child, God brought 
you to me, a cuisle, and [ will not be letting you go on any 
account. And now,’’ she had said, happily, with a reverent look, 
‘‘we will set the candle by the window for Them... . . the 
Travellers of the lonely places... . Who knows but They will 
be passing by in the night, seeing you here with me, and the child, 
out of the stable... .?” 

‘God and His Mother be kind to you, for the kind pity you 
are giving the child and myself! I cannot speak to you—Oh, you 
good, kind woman, my heart 1s brimming: :) .°’. And Seumas 
when he comes will thank you.”’ 

‘There now, a leinbh. He will come. He will come, surely. 
And thank God for His kindness, daughter.... . It was He 
led me to the stable... ..”’ 

Roona had turned to busy herself, preparmg to make tea. 
She sat now watching the quiet Nora, for whom a strange affection 
was springing in her breast. She took a peculiar pleasure in 
looking at the glad young face. She thought she was a very 
comely, fragile, sweet mother. She had clear, grey eyes that 
Roona loved; eyes of a child, with darkish shadows beneath them, 
giving her face a look of pathos, like that beautiful picture of 
the Madonna which was in the Church. Above her white fore- 
head her auburn hair gleamed like gold where the strands of 1t 
lay between Roona’s eyes and the flame of the candle. The 
curve of the lips was gentle and sorrowful, drooping a little, and 
quivering now and then, and her fine, straight nose was yet a 
little pinched and bluish, because of long exposure to the cold. 
The slim hands clasping the child were ruddy and cracked, as 
if rude tasks had broken the skin. Her dress was poor, and 
chiefiv of cotton material, scant protection, as Roona knew, 
against the freezing winds of the cold December. Her threadbare 
shawl, a cheap thing of bright colours, had been given to the child. 

But Roona, except in pity, gave little heed to poor Nora 
Lacy’s garb. She was marvelling at the great beauty of her 
clear eyes, and thinking that the smooth brow and the shining 
hair were much like those of her own Nora, who had died. It 
was strange how her presence set Roona striving to recall every 
loved feature of that child, and strange, too, that she bore the 
same sweet name of Nora. Yet it was not more strange, Roona 
reflected, than her going into the cattle-shed, to find the two of 
them there. .... A poor woman and her child: it was good to 
shelter them: it was the merciful Child of Mary had led her to 
them in that place. soa 

She had her reward now in a maternal, trembling joyousness 
of spirit. She felt as if her child had returned to her, The 
poor stranger of the road was no longer a stranger. She was 
hers to welcome for God’s sake; hers to keep because of love. 
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And the other Nora, looking upon them would be glad. And the 
angels of Heaven, hovering in whiteness beyond the stars of God 
would smile upon them. This Nora, who had been desolate. 
would be the child of her old age. . ... She would keep the 
gir] for ever. ..... | 

Above the hearth the kettle began to sing. Joona arose, and 
took from the cupboard a white cloth which she spread on the 
table for tea. Her eyes were very bright, and her fingers shook 
as she placed the cups and saucers. Suddenly she went to Nora. 
__* You are a good girl,’’ she said, clasping one of Nora’s hands 
tightly between hers. ‘‘ It is well I know, a stoirin, that you are 
a good girl. And in my mind there is an angel telling me that 
you will be the daughter of my old age and loneliness . . . . to 
be with me until I die . . . . to go for the priest, maybe 


of the year instead of the dark smoke of the town. .... Oh 
he will be coming soon, daughter... . . The biessing of God 
will be over us all. And I will get the schoolmaster to make a 
will for me. It is little I have, indeed; but the house, and the 
few fields that I do let in con-acre—they will be yours, and they 
will go to the weenshie Seumas when he is grown, for I have no 
one .elge. yo... It; was;;God’s. will. wi. es 

At the pale face, expectant and loving, into the sad eyes with 
their solemnity of eagerness, the girl looked long and earnestly. 
Then all at once she burst into tears. 

“Oh, but it is undeserving we are of this kindness of—of 
Heaven and—and you,’’ she cried, and then, her tears falling like 
vain, her arm around the stooping shoulders of Roona, caressing 


her: ‘‘ Oh, mother, mother,’’ she sobbed,’’ pray for this other — 


mother who has come to me. Sweet Mary intercede for her, and 
teach me to be kind to her. For it is not that we deserve it—’’ 

‘" The innocent babe . . . .’’ said Roona. ‘‘ It is a gift for the 
Child of the Stable . . . The little Boy of Bethlehem, a croidhe.’’ 

The girl looked in wonder. There was, Roona thought, a new 
beauty on her face. And in her eyes, shining with tears, there 
tabu look that might have been in the eyes of one of the shep- 
1erds. 

The httle Boy of Bethlehem,’’ she said softly, in her sweet 
voice, and grew calm, even as she spoke. ‘ 

Roona slipped away from her, and went into another room. 

‘ By and by I will tell her,’”’ she was saying to herself. ‘‘ He 
kept the bitter grief out of the poor mother’s heart below. God 
send he will be better soon... .. He will be singing here. 
Maybe singing with the schoolmaster in the choir of a Sunday. . . . 
Singing to Them brought Nora to me. ... . 

In the room there was a confusion of low sounds, as of wood 
striking against wood, and then Nora Lacy saw Roona coming, 
drawing with her into the light a wooden cradle. 


Reviews. 
A VALUABLE DEFENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY, By Lr.-Con. W. i. 
Turton, D.S8.0., late Royal Engineers, London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co. 1919. 515 pp, 9th Wd, 2s, net. 


Ir is a rare pleasure to be able to recommend without misgiving 
a religious book by a non-Catholic. ‘This we can do in the case of 
Colonel Turton’s work Its faults are those of omission, negative 
not positive. Nor have I found one ‘hostile word or thought 1 it. 
Appearing first in 1895, it has long since merited Catholic com- 
mendations, and now comes forth revised, in good readable type, 
and astonishingly well bound for so modest a price. Author and 
publisher are alike to be congratulated on this ninth edition. 

~The book forms an excellent apologetic, a refutation in very clear 
untechnical language of the objections to the Christian Revelation 
current in street and workshop and in popular literature. Ad- 
mirably calm and judicial; utterly eschewing epigram and all that 
savours of the spectacular, the author cites the agnostic and 
rationalist to the bar of commonsense and convicts their argu- 
ments of nullity and contradiction, Ashewell says: ‘‘ It must be 
remembered that a great deal of the infidelity of the day is not 
due to reasoning at all, but to the want of it, and it is hopeless to 
argue against this. For how can men be convinced of Christianity, 
or anything else, if they will not take the trouble to examine its 
claims?’’ (p. 481). Especially praiseworthy is his handling of the 
‘higher criticism ’’ that ruffled it so bravely a few years since. 
A little science led to denial; profounder science and steadfast in- 
vestigation are multiplying accordant human testimony to the 
revealed record, and notably to the story of Creation, the events 
connected with the Exodus, the early date and minute historical 
accuracy of the Gospels and the Acts. Colonel Turton makes good 
use of the labours of Sir William Ramsay, another non-Catholic 
who has given many a shrewd and fatal blow to higher-critical 
arrogance. The whole subject of miracles could hardly be better 
treated within the space. The credibility of the Gospels is admir- 
ably dealt with. Colonel Turton’s is an excellent book to put into 
the hands of those who have caught up the current anti-Christian 
fallacies. 

That the destructive part of his work should be better than the 
constructive was inevitable. A non-Catholic is inevitably deprived — 
of much of the positive argument, as may be seen in ch. xxi. A 
caveat must be entered against his suggestion (p. 464) that ever- 
lasting fire is a metaphor, only implying that the suffering is ever- 
lasting. On two or three occasions the author says, what he would 
scarcely say had ‘he studied our great theologians, that he “* has 
never seen a satisfactory explanation ’’ of some point, without 
doubting in the least that it admits of such, é.g., on p. 132 as 
regards ‘‘ the difficulties connected with the story of Adam and 
Eve.’’ But what of the difficulties of an¥ other hypothesis? How 
can the account in Genesis of the descent of man from two specially 
created human beings be explained away, e.g., in the interests of 
‘ evolution,’ and yet harmonised with the inspired record ? 
Indeed, is any explaining away necessary or desirable ? 
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This brings me to what seems to be the chief defect in the book, 
a defect which I venture to hope that the author will remedy in 
his next edition. The evolution of species, including the body of 
man, 1s accepted as though an established truth. Surely it is 
‘nothing of the kind. At its best (or its most boastful !) it was but 
a working hypothesis, and rather a lame one. But now, is it even 
that? Surely it is far more difficult to suppose the sudden infusion 
of souls into some particular pair or pairs of better-behaved ape-like 
animals than to accept the literal record? Do animals evolve from 
Species to species? Do they even progressively improve? Can 
evolutionists offer us one shred of evidence that they do? Why 
then surrender to them a position against which they have vocifer- 
ated much but effected nothing? (Having played the lion’s part, 
they are now fain te ‘‘ roar you as gently as any sucking dove.’’) 

Colonel Turton has done a good work admirably well, and 
every Catholic will hope that he may be spared many years to con- 
tinue his noble task. I hope some day to see a final and Catholic 
edition of The Truth of Christianity. Utinam noster esses will be 
the instinctive cry and hopeful prayer of his many Catholic 


readers. H. E. G. Rope. -. 


THE EAGLE OF GARRYROE. By C. J. Kicxnam. Dublin: 
Martin Lester, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


Luis is a book one is delighted to read and almost unreservedly 
to praise. It has so many of the qualities necessary in a novel that 
is to achieve lasting fame. Its stage is not large but never over- 
crowded, and the principal characters stand out vividly from a 
background which is always suitable, subsidiary and interesting. 
These persons are varied but seldom exaggerated, very often treated 
humorously but rarely caricatured. The majority of them are 
lovable, and all are shown so human that they manage to claim 
the reader’s pity and sympathy, even when they fail to command 
admiration or respect. The characters tell their own story, and 
reveal their individualities in conversations and actions; de- 
scriptions of scenery and homes are briefly given, and always 
dominated by the human element. It is only after the novel has 
been read that one realizes how exactly right they are. 

How cleverly the eagle is brought into the story! Never un- 
hallowed except to the superstitious, the old and stately bird brings 
into the atmosphere of the book something of the vastness and 
solitude of mountains and sky-spaces. In each instance the bird 
41s ominous and memorable without being unduly prominent, and 
leads one’s attention to the truly fateful figure of Elsie Dhuv, the 
“Wise Woman of Glounsoggarth.’’ She is a triumph, that 
strange and ancient dame with the reputation of a witch. She is 
natural, clever, never possessed by her so-called powers of divina- 
tion, but living up to them, and filled with a wild poetry never 
far away from shrewd commonsense. Her return to religion and 
the “‘ White Magic ’’ of the Rosary is as convincing as it is 
beautiful. 

The story deals with ‘‘ the by-ways of what is commonly known 
as the Irish Rebellion of ’98,’’ but though the disturbances are 
local, one feels that a true picture is given of the state of all 
Catholic Ireland. The characters are strikingly individual, and 
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yet none the less types of men and women to be found up and down 
the country. The machinery of the novel is complete and workable : 
we recognise the old Castle with its indispensable dungeon, the 
lonely church-yard, the mountains and narrow paths, the old 
servants, yeomen and dragoons. There is tragedy that is never 
unrelieved, and delightful comedy that sometimes just escapes the 
exaggeration of farce. 

Parson Jacob is an interesting personality. He begins the story 
by remarking that ‘‘ the country is most certainly in an awful 
state,’’ and expresses the same opinion repeatedly before the 
reader comes to the last page. He is a sportsman of the old school, 
a man with a keen sight but no vision, with a Protestant mind but 
an Irish heart. He is shocked when *‘ educated Protestants openly 
talk of admitting Papists to the rights of citizenship ’’; but, as he 
says in a later passage: “‘ I’d be in favour of treating them kindly ; 
the land can’t be cultivated without them, and they are certainly 
better tenants than Protestants would be.... The Papists would 
be most useful if they were kindly treated.’’ Yes, Parson Jacob is 
full of unconscious humour, and the reader will forgive him much, 
if only for the sake of his old black hunter who gallops so splendidly 
through the story. 

Captain Branton is the true type of a coward in a responsible 
position—a man who is afraid to do the strong and just thing, and 
whose unreasonable fear of ‘‘ headquarters ’’ drives him to a 
brutality which he inwardly condemns, 

Ksther and Hubert provide the romance, Their love story is 
beautifully and simply told. The girl’s love, on a memorable 
occasion, conquers a natural timidity, and Esther becomes a 
heroine in very truth. Hubert is an attractive figure, worthy of his 
fair lady, ready to die for his country and to enjoy the exciting 
adventure, but destined to settle down after fulfilling his duty. 

Sergeant Bullfinch soon has enough of the Yeomanry and finds 
safety and employment in the Castle pantry. Tommy Tool is the 
tailor he learns to love for knowing where the Sergeant’s heart is 
better than himself—and there is the unforgettable Paudheen-na- 
Madraidhe. 

Perhaps the most important characters in.this entrancing book 
are Fergus O’Carroll and Ellie McManus. They do not occupy the 
stage as much as some others, but they give a distinction, an 
elevation, which otherwise the “‘ Eagle of Garryroe ’’ would lack. 
They stand out, loving-hearted and yet almost austere, full of that 
spirit of self-sacrifice which is necessary for a nation’s salvation. 
‘** O’Carroll,’’ exclaimed Hubert Butler, in his impulsive way, when 
Fergus had joined him, ‘‘ I envy you; I have been thinking of you. | 
I see it all. To be locked up in the heart of such a woman, and to 
dare to suffer for one’s country, is a glorious lot.’’ As for Ellie, 
her mother’s passionate cry describes her noble character. ‘‘ With 
your heart full of love for all God’s creatures, and with good and 
true and loving hearts turning to you and cherishing you wherever 
you go—what will your life be ?’’ | 

What will her life be? The answer is "best given in Ellie’s own 


' brave words: ‘‘ I have a firm faith,’’ she said, ‘‘ that God will — 


Met 


enable me to submit to His will in all things.’’ These two dear 
people have the Vision that is without frontiers, and —— “ ’Tis 
all for poor old Ireland.”’ Armet O’CoNNOR. 
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RULES OF THE GUILD. 


I. The Guild of Blessed Gabriel is a literary circle open to boys and girls 
under 18 years of age. 


Ii. The members will be expected to spread devotion to Blessed Gabriel of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the virtues of purity, charity, and truth, and 
by living lives worthy of him who is to be their model and their guide. 

III. They will at all times observe the conditions under which the com- 
petitions will be held. 


IV. They will endeavour to bring as many new members as they can into 


he Guild of Blessed Gabriel. 


ERE we are about to greet once again the festival of our 
H own dear patroness of Ireland—St. Brigid, the ‘‘ Mary of 
the Gael.’’ Her feast day brings with it every year the 
first breath of spring and the promise of sunshine and long days 
and singing birds and fragrant flowers. And so we bid it welcome 
with hearts that are full of gladness and thankfulness and hope. 
Never did our beloved land need the help of her Saints more sorely 
than at present, and we must plead very fervently with St. Brigid 
this month to help and direct all who are toiling and suffering for 
the land of her love. It behoves us to have courage and patience 
and strength. Let us ask our constant friend, St. Brigid, to pro- 
cure for us all we need from the treasure-house of God. He will 
not refuse her, because she is very dear to Him and to His Mother. 
Pray, then to the Mary of the Gael during her month of promise 
and ask her to guide and help Ireland on the last stage of a long 
and wearisome journey. 


GREAT NEWS. 


I have just learned, and hasten to transmit the glad tidings to all 
my young friends of the Guild, that the canonization of Blessed 
Gabriel will take place next May. On the same day Blessed 
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Margaret Mary will be canonized, and on another day of the same 
month Blessed Joan of Are will be received into the company of 
God’s glorious Saints. What a beautiful month next May will be! 
What an opportunity will be given to all of us to send. our petitions 
in the hands of our beloved patron Gasriet to God’s White Throne ! 


MY POSTBAG 


I hardly expected any letters at all this month on account of the holidays, and 
so I was agreeably surprised when the day came for the opening of my post bag 
tam doubly grateful to all those who, amid the excitement and distractions of 
the festive season found time to write to me and send me cards of greeting and 
renewed promises of their prayers for me during 1920—the most precious gift of 
all. I was delighted with the grand long letter written by Lilian Nally. It was 
like a tonic at the opening of the year and proved that the old members are ever 
faithful to the Guild no matter who may now and then forget it and Francis 
Chrissie Burke, who of late writes all too seldom, sent me a very nice [rish greetin 
card, to let me know that. though her handwriting does not come often into the 
Guild, her thoughts are with us and her wishes and her prayers. I trust she will 
write a letter now and then during the year that is with us. B. M. O’Neill sent me 
a beautiful hand-painted greeting card with verses of her own composition, and 
again a letter and verses of which the following is one :— 


If wishes were all realities 
How fair this world would be! 
Could wishes bring sunshine around us, 
Those wishes would come from me. 
Could wishes bring joy to the weary, 
Or light up the face with a smile, 
Or sweeten a world of sadness, 
What happiness all the while ! 


A ecard came, too, from my faithful friend, Josie McGuinness, and a nice little 
letter whose brevity was its only fault. A long-silent member of the Guild—Kileen 
Collins—woke up at the dawning of the year and sent me a wee letter, with a 
promise of better treatment during the present year. Eamon O’Byrne is over- 
joyed at the prospect of the big new “ St. Enda’s ”’ that is coming out soon—a big 
page, big print and several other attractions that Eamon is looking forward to 
with feverish yearning. Aida MeFarland has come to us for the first time this 
month, but somehow I think she'll be a pretty constant correspondent. She is 
welcome anyhow. “ I liked Kilis Ni Riain’s essay on the New Year very much ” 
writes Aida, ‘* She had such a lot of things to say about it that I, for one, would 
never think of.’ Another newcomer from the North who is very welcome is 
Aggie Boyd, of Monaghan. I trust she will be a frequent visitor in future and 
make the Guild known to many of her friends. A very pretty Irish card came 
from my dear friend, Rita Carlos. What a pity ’twasn’t accompanied by one of 
her sweet poems! Better luck next time, perhaps. Dermot Bourke returned 
thanks for his prize, and his brothers, Seamus and Harry, also wrote. John M 
Fogarty, who never allows a month to pass without writing, sent in a long letter 
on the Mary of the Gael. I was sorry that a few of the greeting cards sent me were 
not produced in Ireland. Now that so many beautiful cards are being turned out 
at home and widely advertised, there is no excuse whatever for the purchase of 
foreign. cards. I trust this word will be borne in mind. 


IMPORTANT 


(1) All newcomers will please write a personal note to Francis, apart from their 
competition papers, asking to be admitted to membership of the Guild. (2) Always 
put your name and address on your competition paper, whether you send a letter 
or not. (3) Orders for Copies of “ The Cross ’’ and all other business letters are 
to be addressed to the Manager. 
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BLESSED GABRIEL GUILD 


THE AWARDS 


The Prize for the best telling of an incident in the life of St. Brigid is awarded 
to Aida MePharland, c/o Mrs. J. Byrne, Carrickbracken, Camlough, Co. Armagh. 


Members under 12 years. 


The Prize for the best letter on St. Brigid is awarded to John M. Fogarty, 12 
College View Terrace, Millbourne Avenue, Drumecondra, Dublin. 


MARCH COMPETITIONS 


I.-For Members over 12 and under 18 years of age. 


A handsome prize will be awarded for the best telling, in the competitor’s own. 
words, of an incident in the life of St. Patrick. 


II.—Members under 12 years. 
A handsome prize will be given for the best little letter on St. Patrick. 


Competitors will please remember the following rules :—All competition papers 
must be certified by some responsible person to be the unaided and original work 
of the sender. They must have attached to them the coupon to be found in this 
issue (one coupon will be sufficient for all the members of a family). They must 
be sent so as to reach the office of * The Cross ”? not later than February 12. Ali 
letters to be addressed: Francis, ¢/o “ The Cross,’’ St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, 


Dublin. 


St. Brigid and Sister Dara. 


Perhaps the most beautiful incident we find in the glorious and wonderful life 
of St. Brigid is the picture we get of her opening the eyes of the blind Sister Dara, 
in order that she might behold the earthly wonders of God’s creation. Very truly 
it portrays the depth of Brigid’s compassionate heart, and the estimable training 
of her nuns. 

Among the saintly company which surrounded Brigid in Kildare was the blind 
Sister Dara. One night she accompanied Brigid on her visit to the convent flocks 
out on the Curragh. It was a cloudless night and myriads of twinkling stars, 
flashing red and white and blue and golden fire, studded the vault of heaven. 
Never, thought Brigid, did she see a night so lovely, and she raised a canticle of 
praise to God for the glory of the starry heavens. 

She and the sister began to talk of the greatness and goodness of God ; of the 
love of Jesus for mankind; of His Sacred Passion ; and lastly, of the joys of 
Paradise. As they talked their spirits became so exalted, that neither noticed 
the passing of the hours. The pearly dawn stole softly on them from the East. 
The fire of the stars was extinguished, and one by one they died away. The sun 
rose from behind the Wicklow mountains, and clothed the grassy plains of the 
Curragh with all the radiance of its golden light. Like some enchanted sleeping 
beauty the country lay, with her gem-encrusted mantle, verdant, sparkling, wrapped 
around her. . 

Delightedly Brigid gazed on the beauty of the morning, but when she turned to 
Dara, whose eyes were closed to all Nature’s loveliness, she was deeply grieved to 
think she could not share with her the wondrous glory of the sunrise. Bowing 
down her head she prayed fervently, and presently she touched Dara’s eyes gently 
with her hand, making the sign of the Cross on them. Immediately Dara’s eyes 
were opened, and she saw. For the first time she beheld the face of Brigid. For 
the first time she beheld the beauty of her native land. She gazed long on the 
purple mountains, on the clear blue sky, on the dewy fields around her, on the trees, 
on the flowers, so new to her, and so fresh and sweet in the morning sunshine. 
Her soul was filled with rapture. Turning to Brigid, she said, ** Sweet and holy 
mother, close my eyes again, because when the world is so visible, God is seen 
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less clearly in the heart.” Brigid prayed, touched her eyes once more, and again 
they became dark. 


How completely Brigid must have infused the spirit of her own burning love 
for God into the hearts of her nuns, when Dara was capable of such a deed! "Tis 
little wonder that the light of Faith has burned so steadily in our land when Brigid 
had the training of the men and women who were to carry on the work of St. 


Patrick. May the children of Erin to-day grow up worthy of her and be faithful 
to her teaching ! 


Aida MacParland. 


Ordination of Passionist Students. 


Most Rev. Dr. Wurrrsipe, Archbishop of Liverpool, on Sunday, 
4th January, at St. Anne’s Retreat, Sutton, Lancashire, conferred 
the order of sub-deaconate on thirteen Passionist students, and on 
the Feast of the Epiphany, these young Passionists were raised to 
the deaconate. The priests assisting at the ceremonies were :—Rev. 
Father Oswald, C.P., Master of Ceremonies; Rev. Father George, 
C.P., Archdeacon to his Grace; Rev. Father Gregory, C.P., and 
Rev. Father Ignatius, C.P., assistants at the throne. The follow- 
ing are the names of the newly ordained:—Rev. Fathers Dermot 
Cronin, Frederick Matthews, Leonard McCabe, Leo Gribben, 
Michael Palmer, Denis Cruden, Peter Lafferty, Dunstan 
Geoghegan, Fintan O’Beirne, Patrick Aylward, Casimir Birkett, 
Pius O’Carolan, and Wilfrid Brodie. To them and to their parents 
and relatives we extend our heartiest congratulations. 


Acknowledgments. 


We have received the following contributions: for the Canonization of 
Blessed Gabriel:—Mrs. Moss, £1; A Client (Belfast), 5/-; Sister de Pazzi, 


2/6; for the Canonization of Blessed Gabriel and the cause of the Little 


Fiower, S. M., 2/6, 
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His Holiness Pope Benedict XV. bestows 


the Apostolic Benediction on 


The Cross and praises its work 


The following is a translation of a letter addressed tc 
the Editor of ““THE Cross” by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gasparri, Secretary of State :— 


: The Vatican, 
Secretariate of State of His Holiness 
March 9, 1918. 


REVEREND FATHER, 


The Sovereign Pontiff has received with pleasure 
the numbers of the monthly periodical—“ THE Cross ” 
—which, collected into an elegant volume, you have 
piously presented at His Throne in token of your devout 
and filial homage, at the same time begging the 
Apostolic Blessing for the contributors to this excellent 
publication and for its readers. 

I am happy to inform you that His Holiness, grateful 
for your pious tribute, has been pleased to grant with 
paternal charity the blessing you request, so that the 
periodical continuing with increasing zeal its salutary 
apostolate in the bosom of Christian families may rescue 
from shipwreck ever increasing numbers of the brethren 
and may bind them indissolubly to the Cross of Christ, 
the sole plank of salvation and of life, the symbol of 
peace, and the source of all true civil progress. 

In conveying to your Reverence these gracious 


- -gentiments--of the Pontiff, | have pleasure-in subscribing 


myself, | 
Yours affectionately in the Lord, 


P. CARD. GASPARRI 


